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lca Style Women’s Dress 


Ann Pollard Rowe 


One of the most prominent uses of pre-Hispanic 
Peruvian textiles was as costume, so that an 
understanding of costume is essential to their full 
interpretation. The burial cache presented here, 
of twenty sets of Ica style miniature women’s 
tunics and shawls (plus five separate shawls), 
found in the Nasca drainage on the south coast 
of Peru and datable to the time of the Inca occu- 
pation, is at present a unique archaeological 
association. It provides valuable new information 
about both women’s costume and the previously 
unknown function of one type of full-sized 
patterned textile. 

During the six hundred years immediately 
prior to the Spanish conquest (1534 in this area), 
the Ica region was the dominant cultural center 
on the south coast, fast-paced and activist in 
producing influential innovations in both textile 
and pottery art. The people of the Nasca region, 
in contrast, produced few local innovations, 
maintaining a markedly conservative appear- 
ance in their native art but copying selected Ica 
innovations. Once accepted, these innovations 
were treated with the same local conservatism 
as the older local tradition and retained their 
original appearance for some time after the copied 
features had changed in Ica. Adding further 
complexity to the study are the poor and frag- 
mentary preservation of textile remains and the 
scarcity of archaeological associations. 

Over twenty years ago I wrote “Seriation 
of an Ica Style Garment Type,” an article that 
gathered together information on various frag- 
ments from a number of different museum 
collections (Rowe 1979). With the help of a single 
complete example, | identified the fragments as 
parts of a particular type of distinctive square or 
slightly rectangular garment of two loom panels 
with weft banding. Some of the pieces were 
known to have been found at sites in the Ica 
valley and some could be compared with Ica 
textiles having grave associations, excavated by 


Max Uhle for what is now the Hearst Museum 
of Anthropology at the University of California 
at Berkeley. By this means, it was possible to 
infer that the garments belonged to the style 
of the Ica valley and dated to the end of the 
Middle Horizon and the earlier part of the 
Late Intermediate Period, ca. A.D. 900-1300. The 
available sample seemed to represent a stylistic 
development over time, but the form of the gar- 
ment itself was distinctive and consistent. As the 
title suggests, it was at that time impossible to 
determine the original function of the garment 
described. 

The discovery of a group of Ica style minia- 
ture women’s garments in the collection of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York was therefore very exciting. The group was 
purchased in 1957 from Elsie McDougall, who 
primarily collected ethnographic Mexican and 
Guatemalan textiles for the museum. It was listed 
in the museum’s accession records as including 


Fig. 6. Miniature Ica style 
woman's tunic and shawl 
tacked together. The shawl 
has been folded back from 
the tunic to show the tunic 
more Clearly, Tunic: 9.2 x 
11.5 cm. Shawl: 8.2 x 8 cm 


American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, Division of 


Anthropology, 41.2/5361 
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Fig. 8. Miniature Ica 
style woman's tunic 


and shawl tac 


together. Tunic: 11.5 

x 12 cm. Shaw: 9.5 

x 8.5 cm. American 
Museum of Natural 
History, New York 
Division of Anthropology 
41.2/5363 


Fig. 7. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic and shawl tacked 


ther Shawl: 7.7 x 7.2 cm. American Museum of Natural 
story, New York, Division of Anthropology, 41.2/5362 


Fig. 10. Miniature Ica style woman's 
ether 


1 second tunic inside the 


a the 
Tunic: 11 x 12 cm. Shawl: 9.5 x 
7.5 cm. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, Division 
of Anthropology, 41.2/5365 


'ows on the outside 


Fig. 9. Miniature Ica style 
woman's tunic and shaw 
tacked together. Tunic: 9.5 x 
10.2 cm. Shawl: 9 x 8.5 cm 
American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, Division of 
Anthropology. 41.2/5364 


Fig. 11. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic and 


shawl tacked together. There is a second tunic 
inside the one that shows on the outside. Tunic 
10 x 9.5 cm. Shawl: 10.5 x 7.3 cm. American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, Di 
of Anthropology, 41.2/53 
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“twenty-five miniature... cloths in weft and 
tapestry patterns” (which correspond to my 
"garment type"), “twenty-one separately woven 
miniature plain cloths" (the tunics), and "one 
plain cotton fabric in which above items were 
found." The origin of the group was said to be 
“a burial in the Ingenio Valley near where the 
Pan American Highway crosses this branch of 
the Rio Grande de Nasca." The museum record 
also says that the "same burial yielded about 
100 small feather-covered replicas of ponchos 
without neck slits.” Unfortunately, the present 
whereabouts of the featherwork miniature gar- 
ments is uncertain. The date in the accession 
record, presumably an attribution by Junius Bird, 
then Curator of South American Archaeology at 
the American Museum, is given as "probably 
Inca contemporary, late 15th or early 16th centu- 
ry." The most prominent archaeological site near 
the Pan American Highway in the Ingenio Valley 
is Tambo de Collao, which was a major Inca 
center, on the route of the old Inca highway.’ 
Thus, the dating of the miniature garments to 
the period of the Inca empire (ca. 1476-1534 on 
the south coast) is entirely plausible. Although the 
decorated miniature garments appear to be 
in the Ica style, their Nasca provenience may 
explain some variance from the stylistic sequence 
established for the Ica valley proper, as will be 
described below. 

The miniatures consist of tunics of plain- 
weave cotton fabric with horizontal warp direc- 
tion and neck slits, tacked to examples of the 
"garment type" with a few small stitches. The 
tunic style with horizontal warp and neck slit has 
been clearly associated with women's clothing 
on the central and north coasts in the late 
pre-Hispanic period as well as on the south coast 
in the Nasca style of the Early Intermediate 
Period.'It therefore seems likely that a similar 
costume was worn on the south coast in the 
late pre-Hispanic period. The "garment type" in 
question can thus be identified as a woman's 
shawl. The lack of patterning other than simple 
warp stripes also explains why Ica style women's 
tunics have not previously been identified in 
collections. 

The association of the American Museum 
pieces with the featherwork miniature garments 
deserves to be highlighted. Another group of 
miniature featherwork tunics, found at about the 
same time as the Tambo de Collao group, has 
been reported from the site of Ullujaya in the 
lower Ica valley Although the neck slits on these 
tunics are too small to be functional, they do in 


fact exist, and the group has reasonably been 
interpreted as including both men's (with verti- 
cal neck slits) and women's (with horizontal neck 
slits) tunics. Most of the fabrics in the men's 
tunics have their warp oriented vertically, while 
those in the women's tunics have their warp 
oriented horizontally; the style of patterning also 
differs between the two groups. Although there 
has been some confusion about whether the 
Ullujaya group dates to the Middle or to the Late 
Horizon, the similarity to the Tambo de Collao 
find reinforces the likelihood that the Ullujaya 
group also dates to the Late Horizon, the period 
of the Inca occupation of the south coast. 


Description 


The Tambo de Collao group of tunics and shawls 
includes fourteen examples in which a decorated 
square is tacked with sewing stitches to a plain- 
weave cotton woman's tunic (figs. 1-14), confirm- 
ing that these two items were considered part 
of the same costume. In addition, there are six 
tunic and shawl pairs in which the association is 
preserved (they are currently labeled a and b in 
the museum's catalog) but which have somehow 
become detached (figs. 15-21). Finally there are 


Fig. 12. Miniature Ica style 
woman's tunic and shawl 
tacked together. The tunic is 
the only one in the group with 
a discontinuous warp join 
The shawl has been folded 
back from the tunic to show 
it and the tunic more clearly. 
Tunic: 7 x 8 cm. Shawl: 6.5 
x 8 cm. American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, 
Division of Anthropology, 
41.2/5367. 
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Fig. 13. Miniature Ica style woman's Fig. 14. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic 


tunic and shawl tacked together. and shawl tacked together. The shawl 

The shawl has been folded back has been folded back from the tunic n . . 
from the tunic to show it and the to show it and the tunic more clearly. Fig. 15. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic 
tunic more clearly. Tunic: 6 x 6.3 cm Tunic: 10 x 12 cm. Shawl: 9 x 11.7 cm and shaw! not tacked together. Tunic: 8.3 
Shawl: 6 x 6 cm. American Museum American Museum of Natural History, x 11 cm. Shawl: 9.5 x 9'em. American 

of Natural History, New York, Division New York, Division of Anthropology, Museum of Natural History, New York, 

of Anthropology, 41.2/5368 41.2/5369 Division of Anthropology, 41.2/5370a and b 


Fig. 16. Miniature Ica style 
woman's tunic and shawl 
not tacked together. Tunic: 
9.7 x 11 cm, Shawl: 9 x 9.3 
cm. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, 
Division of Anthropology. 
41.2/5371a and b 


Fig. 17. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic. The shoulder 
stitching is clearest in this example. 11 x 12.5 cm. The 
accompanying shawl is shown in Figure 18. American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, Division of 
Anthropology. 41.2/5372b. 
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Fig. 21. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic and 
shawl not tacked together. Tunic: 11.5 x 12.5 
cm. Shawl: 10 x 10 cm. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, Division of 
Anthropology 41.2/5375a and b 


Fig. 18. Miniature Ica style 
woman's shawl, 11x 11.5 cm 
American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, Division of 
Anthropology 41.2/5372a 


Fig. 20. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic 
and shawl not tacked together. Tunic 
approximately 7 x 6.5 cm. Shawl: 5 x 5.5 
cm. American Museum of Natural History 
New York, Division of Anthropology 
41.2/5374a and b 
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Fig. 19. Miniature Ica style woman's tunic and 
shawl not tacked together. Tunic: 8.5 x 9 cm 
Shawl: 7.5 x 8 cm. American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, Division of Anthropology 
41.2/5373a and b 


Fig. 22. Miniature Ica style woman's shawl 
without associated tunic. 9.5 x 7.5 cm 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, Division of Anthropology, 41.2/5376 
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five shawls without accompanying tunics, one 
of which was separately accessioned, a gift of 
John Cohen (figs. 22-26). 

The miniature tunics are made of a single 
loom panel of cotton cloth with four selvedges. 
All are sewn with the warp horizontal and are 
folded parallel to the weft. All but three are 
folded into thirds, with the folds forming the 
sides of the tunics, so that one side of the tunic 
consists of two layers of cloth. Two have the 
fabric folded only in half (figs. 13, 19), while 
another has the ends only slightly overlapping 
(fig. 12). One tunic is in such poor condition 
that not much can be said about it (fig. 7). The 
stitching along the top, with a gap in the center 
for the neck and at the ends for the arms, can 
be clearly seen in nine of the pieces (clearest in 
fig. 17, but also figs. 1-2, 4-5, 10-11, 14, 19). The 
seaming is in horizontal running stitches with a 
small vertical stitch to finish. In other examples, 
the seaming exists but the gaps are unclear (figs. 
6, 8, 12-13, 15) or the stitching has come out, 
though stitch holes remain (figs. 16, 21). In the 
remaining examples, no stitches remain (fig. 9), 
or the top is not visible (fig. 3), or it is in poor 
condition (figs. 7, 20). Ten of the tunics folded 
into thirds are seamed only along the top edge, 
with no vertical sewing (figs. 1, 4-6, 9, 11, 15-17, 
20). Five, however, have the entire vertical inside 
end sewn to the adjacent fold, again in running 
stitches (figs. 3, 8, 10, 14, and 21, which was 
formerly sewn but has become unsewn). One 
has the lower inside corner tacked with stitches 
to the adjacent folded fabric (fig. 2). In all these 
cases, the outer end of the fabric thus forms an 
open flap. Two of the tunics have a second tunic 
inside the outer one (figs. 10-11, though the 
inner tunics are hidden in these photographs). 
The two tunics folded only in half do have a 
vertical seam at one side, and thus lack a flap 
(figs. 13, 19). The tunic with ends slightly over- 
lapping has no vertical sewing (fig. 12). The 
dimensions as sewn are given in the figure 
captions, but they range from 6 by 6.3 centime- 
ters (fig. 13) to 15 by 12.5 centimeters (fig. 2). 

Seven of the miniature tunics are solid in 
color, six plain white (figs. 1, 8, 10-11, 14, 17) and 
one tan (fig. 21). The tunic inside of the one in 
figure 10 is solid brown. The others have simple 
warp stripes (described here without reference 
to discoloration that has occurred over time). 
One tunic is half brown and half white (fig. 2), 
with the brown above and the white below. All 
the others have three stripes. Seven have a 
brown center stripe flanked by a white or tan 


stripe above and below (figs. 4-5, 13, 15-16, 
19-20, plus the inside tunic in fig. 11), and three 
have a white or tan center stripe flanked by a 
brown stripe above and below (figs. 3, 6, 9). One 
tunic has three stripes but with a dovetailed- 
warp join at the halfway mark, so the white and 
brown stripes are in check (fig. 12). In most cases, 
the warp and weft are Z-spun and two-plied S, 
as is typical of south coast yarns, but seven have 
weft of Z-spun pairs (figs. 1, 8, 10-11, 14, 18, 21), 
a common alternate practice on the south coast. 
The warp counts are, in most cases, higher than 
the weft counts, ranging from 17 to 30 warp 
yarns and 8 to 14 weft yarns per centimeter. Five 
pieces have lower warp counts of 11-15 per cen- 
timeter and weft counts of 8-12 per centimeter 
(figs. 1, 8, 10, 19-20). 

The miniature shawls are also a single loom 
panel. They range in size from 5.5 by 5 centime- 
ters (fig. 20) to 11.5 by 11 centimeters (fig. 18). 
While some examples are close to square, others 
are shorter in the warp dimension than in the 
weft. Only two are longer in the warp than the 
weft (figs. 4, 14). Some have a single end selvedge 
with the other end cut and overcast (figs. 2, 5, 23), 
while others have both ends cut and overcast 
(figs. 24-25). The cross-knit loop stitch embroi- 
dered edge binding around all four sides of most 
examples (except figs. 5, 23-25 and partial in figs. 
2, 4, 6) obscures their woven edges. The warps 
are cotton. 

The shawls have a bilaterally symmetrical 
design of weft-patterned bands. The bands next 
to the ends are weft-faced with camelid hair 
weft. Fourteen are solid red (figs. 1-8, 15, 21, 
23-26). Others have an interlocked tapestry 
pattern of opposed red and navy blue step blocks 
(8 examples: figs. 9, 11-14, 16, 18-19) or checks 
(fig. 20), or red, navy, and yellow step blocks 
(fig. 10), or multicolored step blocks (fig. 22). As is 
typical of Ica style tapestry, there is a definite 
front and back, with weft floats on the back 
between closely adjacent areas of the same color.’ 

Then follows a narrow patterned band, also 
with camelid hair weft. Two examples have 
tapestry-patterned bands, one with a design of 
triangles in diagonal bands (fig. 13) and the other 
with a design that seems to be opposed triangles 
but is so small that it is hard to read (fig. 20). The 
colors are red, navy blue, and yellow. The other 
shawls have complementary-weft patterned 
bands, in which one color floats on the front 
while one or more contrasting colors float on the 
back, with the colors exchanging faces to form 
the designs.’ The navy blue outlines of the 
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designs constitute one of the colors. In seventeen 
cases, the complementary-weft patterning is in 
three colors with red and yellow (figs. 3-4, 7, 
9-11, 14, 16, 18-19, 22-26) or red and purple 
(fig. 6) substituting for each other, with one piece 
having some bands in red and yellow and others 
in red and purple (fig. 21). In six cases, more 
colors are used, with some discontinuous (figs. 
1-2, 5, 8, 12, 15). There are three main designs, 
although these appear in incomplete form in 
some of the smaller examples. One design is of 
stepped diamonds (figs. 3-4, 6-7, 9-12, 16, 19, 
22-24, 26), another shows birds with a curled tail 
(figs. 1-2, 5, 8, 14-15, 17), and the third has rows 
of squares (figs. 21, 25). 

The center bands in fourteen of the shawls 
are plain weave with a white cotton weft (figs. 2, 
4—7, 12, 15, 21, 24) or a tan cotton weft (figs. 1, 3, 
20, 22, 26). In most cases, the weaving is weft- 
faced, but in some cases, it is more balanced 
(figs. 1-4, 7, 12). The other eleven examples have 
a cotton supplementary-weft pattern. In nine 
cases, the brown supplementary weft contrasts 
with a white ground weft (figs. 8-11, 14, 16, 19, 23, 
25), but in two cases, both are light tan (figs. 13, 18). 
In most cases, the design is a stepped-diamond 
grid, but three have a smoother diamond grid 
(figs. 10-11, 16) and another has a design similar 
to the Inca key (fig. 25); others are hard to inter- 
pret owing to their small size (figs. 14, 23) or lack 
of color contrast (figs. 13, 18). 

In the weft-faced bands, the warp yarns 
may be used paired or triple, and some of the 
weft yarns are also paired or triple. In some 
pieces, the warp yarns are single (figs. 20, 23), 
paired (figs. 1, 3—4, 6, 22, 24, 26), or triple (figs. 5, 
15) throughout. In other cases, the warp yarns 
may be used singly in the center (for the ground 
of the supplementary weft) but paired in the 
weft-faced flanking bands (figs. 2, 8-14, 16, 19, 25) 
or triple (fig. 18). There is no warp crossing where 
these changes take place. 

In general, the weft-patterned panel is 
tacked to the top edge of the tunic, reinforcing 
the suggestion of its use as a shawl. Usually the 
shawlis tacked with a few stitches in two places, 
one on either side of the neck opening. In nine 
examples, brown or white cotton is used for the 
tacking stitches (figs. 1, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-14) while in 
the other four, red camelid hair is used (figs. 2-3, 
5, 11). The use of camelid hair yarns for sewing is 
unusual in coastal textiles and often signifies 
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post-excavation tampering, but there is no reason 
to doubt the stitching in the examples tacked 
with cotton yarn. In eight cases, the edge of the 
shawl is sewn more or less flush with the top 
edge of the tunic (figs. 1-2, 4-6, 12-14). In four 
others, the top edge of the shawl is folded over 
the top of the dress (figs. 3, 8-9, 11) or the two 
edges are not exactly flush (fig. 10). 

One assumes that the shawl is shown hang- 
ing down the back of the tunic as it seems most 
likely to have been worn, which is in most cases 
the side of the tunic with the extra flap of fabric. 
The only exception is the shawl sewn with its 
stripes horizontal, also an anomaly (fig. 5). As 
viewed from the back, the end selvedge of the 
flap sometimes occurs on the right (figs. 1-2, 4, 6, 
9,11) and sometimes on the left (figs. 3,8, 10, 14). 
In the tunics with a second one underneath, in 
one example the two tunics are exactly parallel 
(fig. 11), and in the other the flap on the outside 
tunic is open to the opposite direction of the 
inside tunic (fig. 10). In the tunics folded only in 
half, the join is on the right in one (fig. 12) and on 
the left in the other (fig. 13), viewed from the 
side with the shawl. This aspect does not seem 
to have been fixed. The shawls with only one 
remaining group of tacking stitches holding 
the two pieces together include the anomalous 
one (fig. 5), the two with the tunics only folded in 
half (figs. 12-13), and one other example (fig. 14). 
Although it is possible that there is some other 
reason, the most likely explanation for the stitch- 
ing on the anomalous shawl is that it is post- 
excavation. 

It is especially interesting to note that, with 
one probably spurious exception (fig. 5), the 
shawls are sewn to the tunics with their stripes 
vertical. This direction contrasts with that of Inca 
women's mantles and contemporary highland 
women's mantles, which are generally worn 
with the stripes horizontal. Except for these 
miniatures, however, we have no archaeological 
information on the direction in which mantle 
stripes were worn on the coast, so it is not possi- 
ble to say whether the Ica convention was the 
same or different from other coastal practice. In 
fact, apart from these miniatures, there is little 
concrete evidence to determine the differences 
between men's and women's mantles on the 
coast, although certain types of mantles do match 
some men's tunics. 


Full-sized Garment Comparisons 


While no full-sized Ica style women’s tunics 
are available for comparison, a few observations 
can be made based on the available central and 
north coast examples and on similar women’s 
tunics worn by some indigenous groups east of 
the Andes. Like the miniature tunics, these tunics 
are made by turning the fabric with the warp 
horizontal, folding it parallel to the weft, and 
sewing the shoulders along the top edge. Vertical 
seaming and other details seem to vary from one 
time and place to another. Few full-sized archae- 
ological examples have so far been adequately 
published, but both single-panel short (waist 
length) and wide examples, which seem to have 
been unusual, as well as two- or three-panel ones 
of more square proportions that would have been 
ankle length, have been reported. An example 
of the first type was found at La Capilla at the 
mouth of the Chillón river, some twelve kilome- 
ters north of Lima (Stumer and Gayton 1958). It 
is 132 centimeters wide and 46 centimeters high, 
and undecorated. An example of two loom panels 
from the Lurin valley, slightly south of Lima, is 
98 centimeters long by 120 centimeters wide 
(excluding the shoulder pleats) (Kajitani 1982, 
pl. 101). The lower panel has painted decoration. 
Another coastal woman's tunic, found by Uhle 
at Pachacamac in a part of the site dating from 
the Inca occupation period, is of more square 
proportions, and is described as full length 
although Uhle does not give the exact dimen- 
sions (Uhle 1903, p. 68, fig. 94). Full-length styles 
seem likely to have been the norm. The one short 
example cannot be explained without further 
information. These comparisons suggest that 
the style of tunic represented by the miniature 
examples was probably also full length and that 
full-sized ones would likely have been of two or 
three loom panels rather than only one. 

What is distinctive about the south coast 
miniature tunics is the extra flap of fabric at the 
back, since the central and north coast women's 
tunics are typically sewn into a tube with the join 
end to end (though the placement of the join 
is variable). It is also interesting to note that 
the Ica style miniature women's tunics lack the 
fold at the shoulder line that is present on the 
much older early Nasca style examples. As with 
the more northern examples, the tunics were 
apparently worn unbelted. No miniature belts 
are present in the cache, and there are also no 
obvious full-sized Ica style belts." 


The tunics worn by contemporary Machi- 
guenga and Ashaninka women in the tropical 
forest of eastern Peru, made of two or three loom 
panels and also sewn with the warp horizontal, 
in this case into a simple tube, are ankle length 
and unbelted. Children's tunics are usually 
slightly shorter. The tunics of both men and 
women cover their arms down to the elbows. 
A Machiguenga woman's tunic in The Textile 
Museum collection is 99 centimeters long by 100 
centimeters wide (of two loom widths). Another 
more elaborate example is 107 centimeters long 
by 116.5 centimeters wide (of three loom widths) 
(Seiler and Baldinger 1987, p. 95, fig. 121). The 
tunics worn by Chancay style female figurines 
range from knee to ankle length. The tunics on 
early Nasca style female figurines are ankle 
length. Although there is no information in early 
Spanish sources about what people on the south 
coast wore, there are several brief accounts of 
costume on the north coast, which tell of women 
wearing ankle-length tunics and men wearing 
shorter tunics." All these tunics are unbelted. 
Presumably, Ica women's tunics fit these general 
patterns. 

The full-sized shawls identified in my earlier 
article have loom lengths of 108 centimeters for 
an earlier example and 80 centimeters for a later 
one, with weft widths of 103.5, 106, 111, 118, and 
124 centimeters for earlier examples and 79, 78, 
76, 68.5, and 66 centimeters for later ones. They 
are all made of two loom panels. It must be 
remembered that our only evidence about how 
they might have been worn is the manner in 
which the miniature shawls are tacked to their 
tunics, which suggests that they were worn 
falling down the back with the stripes vertical. 
The number of examples in which the central 
supplementary-weft patterned band is rotted 
out (leading to the shortage of complete warp 
dimensions above) also tends to suggest that this 
portion was often buried where it was more 
susceptible to decay, perhaps underneath the 
body. In such a case, the upper corners could 
have been tied or pinned together on the chest 
the way Inca women's shawls were, although it 
must be admitted that no pins have been found 
and the corners are not obviously stretched. The 
warp length would permit this method, however, 
and the pin could have consisted of something 
simple like a cactus thorn. Alternatively, the 
shawl could have been worn loosely draped over 
the head. Since the central part is thinner, how- 
ever, the upper edge presumably would have 
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been folded and the upper corners brought 
forward in order for it to stay in place. 

In my 1979 article, I was able to divide the 
full-sized shawls into six groups of probable 
chronological significance. The available asso- 
ciations suggested a range of dates between 
Middle Horizon 4B and about Late Intermediate 
Period 5 (ca. 900-1300 or a bit later), out of a total 
of eight epochs of this Period, based on the phas- 
es of Ica style pottery, which are also numbered 
1-8. The Ica style textiles that are datable to the 
Late Horizon (stylistically Ica 9) or the early colo- 
nial period (stylistically Ica 10) that had previ- 
ously come to my attention have a somewhat 
different character, which I defined in another 
article (Rowe 1992). The miniature shawls, how- 
ever, suggest that the garment type continued in 
use through the Late Horizon, in Nasca if not in 
the Ica valley proper, which is in keeping with the 
general cultural conservatism of Nasca. It must 
also be noted that there is an almost complete 
absence of archaeological data on Ica style tex- 
tiles for Late Intermediate Period 6-8, the period 
immediately preceding the Late Horizon. 

In comparing the miniature shawls to the six 
groups of full-sized examples identified in my 
1979 article, it is at least true that the greatest sim- 
ilarities occur with the latest of the groups, group 
6. For example, the full-sized sample of group 6 
contains two pieces with contiguous tapestry- 
woven step blocks in the outer bands, although 
the step blocks are red and purple rather than 
red and navy blue (Rowe 1979, figs. 15-16). The 
use of navy blue in the miniatures thus appears 
to be a case of Nasca conservatism over the Ica 
examples. One of the group 6 pieces with step 
blocks in the lower band has a narrow band with 
the triangles-on-a-diagonal motif in tapestry 
weave (Rowe 1979, fig. 16). Another piece in 
group 6 has a center panel with a white on white 
supplementary-weft diamond grid," but the 
more elaborate designs found in group 6 pieces 
do not occur among the miniature shawls. 

Some other similarities occur with pieces I 
placed in group 5. The closest comparison is to a 
fragment in the Yale University Art Gallery, for 
which a nearly matching example in the Heard 
Museum has since come to my attention (fig. 27) 
(Rowe 1979, fig. 14). It is perhaps possible that 
these two fragments are opposite ends of the 
same original garment. If this is the case, then the 
complementary-weft designs were all woven 
with the same orientation, rather than reversing 
direction on each end of the piece. That is, they 
appear upside down in relation to the end 
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selvedge in the Yale fragment. These pieces have 
a step block pattern in the end bands in colors 
similar to the most elaborate miniature example. 
They also have narrow bands in complementary- 
weft weave, with a bird design having a curled 
tail, although in rectangular blocks of contrast- 
ing ground colors rather than all on a red ground, 
as in the miniature shawls—a difference proba- 
bly attributable to the relative scale of the pieces. 
These fragments lack any of the central band, 
but two other examples in group 5 have a white 
on white cotton diamond grid (Rowe 1979, figs. 
12, 13). 

One other complete shawl has come to light, 
an example in the Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford 
(fig. 28), though unfortunately it has no prove- 
nience information." It is slightly longer in the 
warp direction (93.5 cm) than weft (82 cm), with 
a relatively long center band (62 cm), so that it is 
more oblong than the other available complete 
example (which is 80 by 76 cm). Like the other 
examples, it is of two loom panels and has cross- 
knit loop stitch embroidery on all four edges. In 
common with two group 6 pieces, it has supple- 
mentary-weft patterns both in the end bands 
and in the center. The end bands have a red 
camelid hair supplementary weft. Although the 
design seems at first glance to form a diamond 
grid, closer examination suggests a more com- 
plex pattern of bird heads with triangular bodies 
in diagonal bands, on a smaller scale than the 
related design in black camelid hair yarns that 
occurs in the center band. At least one piece in 
the group 6 sample has a similar design (Rowe 
1979, fig. 19). The narrow band has a related 
design in complementary-weft weave, a feature 
that occurs in two of the group 5 pieces, though 
not in the previous group 6 sample, but the 
design itself is more similar to group 6 in con- 
sisting of bird heads and triangles. The Pitt Rivers 
shawl also belongs more to group 6 because of 
the small number of flanking stripes surround- 
ing the narrow bands. 

A fragment of a full-sized shawl with Nasca 
area provenience, in this case said to be from 
Estaqueria, in the Nasca valley proper, is in the Art 
Institute of Chicago (fig. 29). This piece combines 
the group 6 feature of a supplementary-weft 
outer panel, very similar to that of the complete 
example in the earlier article, with narrow band 
and center panel designs similar to those of 
group 1. This combination may be explained 
by the pattern of older designs continuing in 
use significantly longer in the Nasca drainage 
than in Ica, as seems also to be the case with 
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Fig. 29. Fragment of a 
full-sized Ica style woman's 
shawl, said to be from 
Estaqueria, Nasca valley. 
38.2 x 18.3 cm. Gift of 
Alan R. Sawyer, 1957.440, 
image © Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


the miniature shawls. The outlines in the tapes- 
try pattern are navy blue, like the miniature 
examples. 

Another style of square textile, this time with 
a quartered format, occurs among those pieces 
that can be attributed to the Late Horizon and 
are from sites in the Ica valley, especially the 
lower valley (Rowe 1992, figs. 11-12). There is no 
documentation of the function of these pieces, 
although the square shape suggests the possibil- 
ity of a shawl, despite their being slightly larger 
than the banded pieces. If the quartered-format 
pieces are women’s shawls, then the style of the 
Ica valley may be recognized as considerably 
more innovative than the style worn in the 
Nasca drainage in the Late Horizon. 


Ceramic Comparisons 


The ceramic chronology of the Ica valley in the 
late pre-Hispanic and early colonial period has 
been studied in some detail by Dorothy Menzel, 
which makes it tempting to compare to the textile 
evidence. The designs on Ica style ceramics are 
so similar to those on textiles that it has been 
suggested that they were copied from the textiles. 
Because many are relatively simple geometric 
shapes, however, it is difficult to compare them 
for the purpose of dating the textiles. Another 


problem is that since many of the designs con- 
tinued to be used over a long period of time, a 
combination of features is usually more useful for 
dating than any individual design. For example, 
stepped diamond designs are common on Ica 
ceramics of most phases, as are step blocks on the 
inner rims of bowls, a usage perhaps compara- 
ble to the step block designs in the end bands of 
the shawls. A bird with curled tail is uncommon 
in ceramics but occurs in Ica 3 and in a Late 
Horizon example that imitates the earlier style." 
Moreover, the Nasca origin and hence the con- 
servatism of the miniature shawls need to be 
kept in mind. For example, rows of outlined 
squares occur in Ica 6 and 7 ceramics, but not in 
Late Horizon ones (Menzel 1976, plate 29-345 
[Ica 6] and plate 48-22 [Ica 7]). 

The available archaeological evidence for 
the full-sized shawl fragments is sufficient to 
show that the rectilinear Ica style designs did in 
fact occur earlier in textiles than in pottery (Rowe 
1979, pp. 187, 216). The case for the introduction 
of triangle designs with straight rather than 
stepped diagonals is less clear, but again, it may 
have happened earlier in textiles. 

Tapestry designs with diagonal outlines first 
appear in group 4 shawls. Two new fragments 
have come to my attention since the earlier 
article, which doubles the available sample and 
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thus adds significant information (figs. 30-31). 
Both fragments are a complete loom width and 
partial length. One of the previously published 
pieces has its narrow patterned band woven in a 
double-faced tapestry technique with some slits 
and eccentric weft and an unusual design of a 
schematic figure with upraised arms that appears 
to represent some foreign influence." It is not yet 
possible to identify the source with certainty, but 


itis probably from further north. I had speculated 
that someone who moved to Ica through mar- 
riage might have woven the piece. The fragment 
shown in figure 30, by contrast, represents an 
imitation of this intrusive style woven in the Ica 
interlocked tapestry technique, suggesting a 
greater level of assimilation of the foreign style 
than was previously evident. That designs com- 
pletely within the Ica tradition were also woven 


Fig. 30. Fragment of a 
full-sized Ica style woman's 
shawl, full loom width, of 
group 4 style. 59 x 42.5 cm. 
Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford, 1952.7.57 
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with straight diagonals in this group is confirmed 
by the fragment in figure 31. This example is also 
interesting in that it is the only available shawl 
in which the center panel is tapestry woven, 
although in white, brown, and black. 

Unfortunately, none of the group 4 textiles 
has any archaeological associations. In his excava- 
tions for the Hearst Museum of Anthropology in 
Berkeley however, Max Uhle did find textiles with 
the same designs as group 3 pieces in a grave 
with Ica 3B ceramics; he also excavated a piece 
with the design of the bird with curled tail in 
complementary-warp weave, like that in figure 27 
(group 5), in a grave with Ica 4 ceramics." None 
of the group 5 sample has designs that seem to be 
derived from the foreign style or other designs 
with straight diagonals, but tapestry designs 
with straight diagonal lines reappear in group 6. 

The group 6 designs are geometric compo- 
sitions with triangles and bird heads, derived 
from the earlier rectilinear designs. The purplish 
outlines in groups 5 and 6 and the purple in the 
end bands of group 6 are also an advanced 
stylistic feature, as distinguished from the navy 
blue or black of earlier examples. I had tentatively 
suggested, because of the similarities to associat- 
ed textiles noted above and the finding of one of 
the pieces at a site without any Ica 6-8 remains, 
that the group 6 textiles were contemporary with 
Ica 5 ceramics. Similar bird head and triangle 
designs also occur in Ica textiles other than 
banded shawls attributable to the Late Horizon 
and the early colonial period, but this may be a 
continuation rather than an innovation (Rowe 
1992, figs. 12, 16, 23). The colors and contexts of 
these designs differ significantly from the banded 
shawls. Such designs are also common on late 
central coast textiles. 

Triangle and bird head designs first appear 
in ceramics in Ica 6, probably less than a century 
before the Inca conquest. Uhle's big Ica 6 grave 
(Th-1) from Old Ica, the ancient capital, includes 
four bowls with these designs, two of Ica shape 
and Ica-style red backgrounds, and two with 
Chincha-influenced shape and Chincha-influ- 
enced white backgrounds, Chincha being the 
northern neighbor of Ica." In the same grave 
there is also a bowl of Ica shape with fish designs 
made of triangles. But these bowls are excep- 
tional: other Ica style ceramics continue the use 
of rectilinear designs. It is possible that the new 
designs were copied from textiles. The use of 
triangles rather than rectilinear designs becomes 
gradually more common in ceramics of succeed- 
ing phases, although bird heads are less common 


in ceramics than in textiles. In the later examples, 
the designs look more as if the painter were 
being sloppy than as if he or she were copying a 
textile. 

The cache of miniatures thus shows that 
while the banded shawl was clearly worn as late 
as the Late Horizon in Nasca, the available evi- 
dence does not at the moment provide cause to 
change the previous dating of the full-sized 
banded shawls from Ica. 


Ica Men's Costume 


The irony of the evidence provided by these 
miniature garments is that we now know more 
about Ica women's costume than men's. Never- 
theless, to highlight the contrast between men's 
and women's garments, a review of the evidence 
for Ica men's garments may be useful, especially 
since one piece of new information is available. 
The known Ica men's tunics are from the Late 
Horizon and these examples all have noticeable 
Inca influence (Rowe 1992, pp. 12-20). The one 
complete tunic that is not of Inca shape does 
have a vertical warp and neck slit, as is the case 
for men's tunics on the central and north coasts 
(Rowe 1992, fig. 9). It is wide, 1.71 meters, and 
short, 0.75 meters high. Most interestingly, it is 
not sewn together at the sides except just under 
the armholes. 

The new evidence is from re-examination of 
an intact mummy bundle from an urn burial of 
the ordinary sort excavated by Uhle at Old Ica 
with Ica 7 style ceramics (grave Th-2, 4-5136). 
Draped over the outside of this bundle, which 
has not been unwrapped, is a plain dark brown 
cotton poncho, as well as, oddly, a simple striped 
bag recognizable as Inca in style." The poncho is 
made of two panels sewn together leaving a neck 
slit, and it is not sewn up the sides. Although 
difficult to measure, the size can be estimated 
as around 2.22 by 1.52 meters. The length if 
folded in half on the shoulder line is thus about 
1.11 meters. Thus, this piece is longer and nar- 
rower than the Late Horizon example. It is large 
enough to fit over the mummy bundle even if its 
sides were sewn. The fabric consists of Z-25 warp 
yarns and Z pairs in the weft, with a count of 
19-20 warp yarns per centimeter and 9 pairs of 
weft yarns per centimeter. If plain cotton ponchos 
are typical, it would explain why more Ica style 
men's garments have not been recognized. It 
seems highly likely that Ica men wore plain loin- 
cloths as well. The notion that Ica men might 
have worn an upper body garment that was not 
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sewn up the sides is interestng in light of the 
prevalence of tunics on the central and north 
coasts. However, ponchos also appear to have 
been characteristic of the Chuquibamba style 
from slightly farther south (Frame 1999, pp. 
13-16). 

On the top (presumably the head) of this 
mummy bundle is a headdress made of basketry 
wrapped with cloth. The basketry is in 2/2 twill 
interlacing using flat elements of some plant 
material. It consists of a flat disk with a circular 
opening in the center, on top of which are two 
circular tubes, one set inside the other, with the 
inner one slightly smaller in diameter than the 
outer. The center hole is stuffed with scraps of 
string, rope, and knotted net. A blue cotton cloth, 
wrapped over and around this construction, is 
woven of S-plied yarns in a relatively uneven 
plain weave. It is of two panels sewn together (it 
was not possible to measure its overall size) and 
folded on the diagonal. The center of the diagonal 
fold was placed over (presumably) the front of 
the basket, with 5-6 centimeters turning under 
the rim. The ends were then brought around 
to the back where they crossed, then were taken 
to the front and crossed again, and the ends 
taken again to the back. Basketry and cloth head- 
dresses appear to have been common attire for 
Ica men, although further discussion of this topic 
is beyond the scope of the present article. 

Itis perhaps also worth noting that a wooden 
tool that appears to be a weaving sword was also 
found with this burial. It appears that both men 
and women could be buried with weaving tools 
in Ica (see also Menzel 1977, p. 14). 


Conclusion 


The American Museum miniature garments, 
despite being from outside the Ica valley and 
from the period of Inca rule, provide us with 
wonderful information that clarifies many 
aspects of the Ica textile tradition in the whole 
Late Intermediate Period. The women’s tunics 
with horizontal warp and shoulder sewing, in 
contrast with the vertical warp and neck slits of 
men’s upper body garments, fit the general 
pattern of Peruvian coastal costume, but other 
aspects of Ica costume differ. In particular, the 
women’s shawls, which can now be identified 
because of their association with the tunics, are 
striking in their vivid camelid hair weft pattern- 
ing. Because they are weft-patterned, the stripes 
are vertical when the warp is worn horizontally, 
as these miniature examples suggest. 
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Such densely weft-patterned small mantles 
do not occur in the more northern styles, and the 
northern mantles that do have weft patterning 
appear to be men’s. For example, weft-patterned 
mantles appear in matching sets with men’s 
tunics in the Chimu style (Rowe 1984, figs. 26, 71, 
83-84, 117). These weft-patterned pieces tend 
to be large and decorated mainly with corner 
patterns and borders. One wonders if the cotton 
warp-patterned mantles of which fragments are 
so common on both the north and central coasts 
might be women's (Rowe 1977, figs. 34, 35, 71, 74, 
75). Concrete evidence for the gender associa- 
tions of mantle styles on other parts of the coast 
would be welcome. 

Ica style tapestry weaving also differs from 
the more northern styles in being interlocked 
(versus slit) and in using a wider range of colors. 
It would not therefore be surprising if the uses 
of the textiles with this patterning were different 
also. The available evidence suggests that both 
men and women in Ica wore relatively plain 
basic garments, and that it was their accessories 
that were decorated. It now appears that the 
most lavishly weft-patterned Ica garment was 
worn by women. 
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Notes 


J. The interpretation in this paragraph is based 
on the work of Dorothy Menzel (1959, 1976, 1977, 
and personal communication, October, 2002). She 
utilized both field reconnaissance and the collec- 
tions of what is now the Hearst Museum of 
Anthropology at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Silverman and Proulx (2002, pp. 280, 284) 
also mention the presence of Ica style trade ware in 
Nasca drainage sites. 


2. Menzel 1959, p. 128 (1967, p. 220). An aerial 
photograph of this site appears in Silverman and 
Proulx 2002, p. 282, fig. 11.2. 


3. For the central coast, see, for example, Uhle 
1903, p. 68 and Horié 1991, pp. 77-78; for the north 
coast, see Bruce 1986a and b; for the Nasca style, 
see Horié 1991 and Rowe 1991. See also Desrosiers 
1988, 1992. 


4. Rowe etal. 1996. One wonders if there might 
have been some confusion in the information 
about the place of origin of some of these pieces, 
although the existence of several different finds of 
similar objects is also plausible. 


5. Fora photo, see Rowe 1979, fig. 1, p. 187. 


6. Fora more detailed description of this struc- 
ture, see Rowe 1977, chapters 10 and 11. 


7. Compare, for example, Rowe 1997, p. 26, fig. 39. 


8. Inone of his Late Horizon burials in Ica, Uhle 
found an object that he identified as a "girdle"; 
and so Menzel (1977, fig. 16) also identified it as a 
woman's belt. Uhle assumed that the costume 
would have been similar to that of Inca women; 
he knew from both written and archaeological evi- 
dence that it consisted of a belted wraparound 
dress (see also Rowe 1997). One piece Uhle found 
in the (Inca) graves of the sacrificed women at 
Pachacamac, is in fact, of related construction and 
style (Uhle 1903, pl. 19, fig. 1), although it is unlike 


more obvious belts from these Pachacamac graves. 
The “girdle” from the grave in Ica is not obviously 
made in the Ica textile style; rather, its construction 
resembles slings found in Late Horizon contexts all 
over the south coast, although the central portion 
is larger than is typical of most slings. Uhle found 
such slings in many of his Late Horizon and early 
colonial period graves in Ica but not in earlier 
Ica graves. The piece is well preserved and would 
have been found outside the mummy bundle. Its 
original use is thus unclear. One of the two mum- 
mies in this burial has been preserved, but it has 
not been sexed. The accompanying square cloth 
with bands of gauze and complementary-weft 
weave is recognizably Ica in style, but is plausibly 
identified as a carrying cloth, not a garment 
(Menzel 1977, pp. 14-15 and fig. 15). The grave also 
contained a workbasket and weaving equipment, 
which in Ica suggests that at least one of the dead 
might have been a man (Menzel 1977, p. 14). 


9. For photos of Ashaninka people, see Ricciardi 
1991, pp. 30-103 (she uses the older name for the 
group, Kampa). Machiguenga tunics are illustrated 
in Horié 1991, figs. 3-4; see also Baer and Seiler- 
Baldinger 1989, 


10. See Castaneda 1981, pp. 29, 38-39 for refer- 
ence to some of these accounts. 


11. Rowe 1979, fig. 20. The present whereabouts 
of this piece is unknown since the person who 
owned it in 1979 has since died. 


12. The pieces in both figures 28 and 30 came to 
the Pitt Rivers Museum from the collection of the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 


13. Menzel 1976, plate 64-107 (the Ica 3 proto- 
type), and plate 57-68 (the Late Horizon imitation). 


14. Rowe 1979, fig. 10. The double-faced effect of 
the tapestry is visible since the piece was mounted 
and photographed with the back face of the sup- 
plementary-weft area uppermost. This piece was 
subsequently given to The Textile Museum by Louis 
Slavitz (1991.10.9). 


15. Designs in group 3 shawls occur in textiles 
from Uhle's Galagarza grave 4 (Hearst Museum 
4-4869b-e), attributed to Ica 3B. A textile from 
Uhle's Galagarza grave 1 (Hearst Museum 4-4833 
and 4-4834), attributed to Ica 4, has the design of 
the bird with curled tail (group 5). Attributions are 
by Dorothy Menzel, personal communication, 
1970. 
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16. Menzel 1976, plates 7-100, 31-401 and 402 
(Chincha influenced bowls), plates 30-378 and 379, 
45-5 and 6 (Ica shaped bowls). The fish pattern 
mentioned in the next sentence is illustrated on 
plate 27-316. 


17. Uhle's description of the bundle (quoted in 
Rowe 1992, p. 14) is thus accurate in referring to 
the piece as a “poncho,” although | do not believe 
it to be “woolen.” The dark color of the piece may 
have confused him. The color could have easily 
been achieved with a dye containing tannin, 
which is found in numerous plants. The item Uhle 
describes as a “blue cotton cap” is described in 
more detail below. Due to the condition of the 
mummy bundle, a black and white photograph of 
it would not be particularly informative, and I 
have therefore not attempted to include one here. 

Since the publication of the earlier article 
(Rowe 1992, note 40), I have also had the opportu- 
nity to examine the tapestry tunic in the St. Louis 
Art Museum (284:49, published in Parsons 1980, 
p. 302, no. 460, and color plate). The tapestry weave 
is double-faced so is not really in the Ica style, 
which we can now see correlates with it being a 
tunic and not a poncho. It is made of four loom 
panels. On the lower edge, the neck slit, and one 
armhole, the edge binding looks Ica in style (in 
cross-knit loop stitch), but the other armhole has a 
warp-wrapping diamond-patterned edge binding 
of a sort one finds on some Late Horizon slings 
from the south coast. Some of the cotton warp 
yarns are Z-plied and some are S-plied. The piece 
appears to be a sort of Late Horizon hybrid of the 
Ica style crossed with Inca and other south coast 
features. 
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